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there were no leisure time problems. People worked and ate and
rested. However, more extensive use of machinery, improved meth-
ods of working, and increased influence of labor unions have reduced
the length of the working day (and week) until it is now approximately
half the awake hours. Today everyone has leisure time, as well as
energy to do something, other than rest, during that time. As a result,
parasitical elements in our society have exploited the need for leisure
time activities and entertainment and sold at great profit1 certain
recreations that are of doubtful value and in some cases definitely
detrimental. We have a few seriously planned recreational programs
on a community-wide basis, and we do not educate our people to spend
their leisure time beneficially on an individual basis. One of the most
serious deficiencies of our "American way of life" is the lack of prepara-
tion for the beneficial use of leisure time.
Leisure activity, or recreation, may be defined as any nonvocational
behavior that is performed for its own sake. There is intrinsic pleas-
ure in the activity itself. However, if it is a means of livelihood, it is
then a vocation or profession and not a leisure activity, even though it
is enjoyed.
EDUCATION FOR LEISURE
The leisure time of the average school child has increased in recent
years. He no longer must spend his before-and-after school hours in
adding to the family income. On the basis of figures issued by the
United States Office of Education, the average school child spends 9.85
per cent of his time in school; he sleeps 37.5 per cent of his time (9 hours
per night); and he spends 8.33 per cent of his time eating his meals.
This leaves 44.32 per cent of his time, or an average of approximately
10 hours per day, for leisure. (Of course, this varies with different
parts of the country and in different seasons of the year.)t
Educators have long recognized the obligation of the school in
preparing the child for leisure as well as for vocational living. The
following quotations typify the opinions of educators in general.
JOHN W. STUDEBAKER: It would seem that if we can be sure of anything
in these days we can believe that all the processes of modern civilization point
very directly toward an increasing amount of leisure for which people must be
adequately prepared if this important time is to be used in wholesome and
constructive ways.
WILLIS A. BUTTON: I do not think there is any phase of our whole edu-
cation work that is more important than the obligations which are being
placed upon education by the new leisure that is coming into modern life.
1 One hundred million people attend 20,500 moving pictures weekly in the
United States, paying $25,000,000 for" the privilege.